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A Queen's Dream 


After 90 Years 


ee 


A tiny termite is etched in one 
corner of the beautiful new 
stained glass facade 

now fronting St. Andrew’s 


abe figure that stands out in the 
recent Honolulu cathedral building 
effort is the soft white social insect, the 
termite. 

When St. Andrew’s Cathedral was ex- 
amined a few years ago, termites were 
found in the pews, the chancel, the pipe 
organ—and the roof! 

The new roof was the beginning of a 
project that not only restored the cathe- 
dral, but expanded it into the original 
proportions conceived by its architects. 
A magnificent facade of stained glass and 
bronze completed the $400,000 building 
alterations. 

Honolulu now has its beautiful stone 
cathedral, fulfilling a dream first in the 
heart of Queen Emma, who went to Eng- 
land in 1865 to raise money for its con- 
struction. Two years later (1867) the cor- 
nerstone was laid by King Kamehameha V. 


Fifteen dioceses of Anglican Communion 
have given clerestory windows for 
the restored Cathedral sanctuary 


St. Andrew preached and even fishes 
leapt to hear the good news 
of Christ. Go ye into all the 

world, and preach the gospel to every 

creature is inscribed on base of 
fountain facing the Cathedral. 
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Standing Room Only 


THERE was standing room only when 
the Council reconvened in its meet- 
ing room at Seabury House, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, after the lunch- 
eon recess on Wednesday, April 29. 
The special order of the day which 
attracted this eager attendance was 
the report of the Committee on 
Housing to be presented by _ its 
chairman, the Bishop of Bethlehem, 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke. 

The report was unanimous in 
“not recommending” a move to the 
new Interchurch Center in New 
York City, from which the Church 
had received a second invitation to 
participate, after turning the first 
one down in February, 1958. 

“Our participation in the build- 
ing would be construed as an ecu- 


menical gesture,” the report de- 
clared. But, it continued, ‘We 
cannot ignore the undertones of 


Opposition to participation in the 
Interchurch Center within our own 
communion. 

“Finally, we do not feel that ecu- 
menicity is necessarily or even wisely 
based upon co-habitation,” it as- 
serted. “We are not certain that 
‘the more we get together the hap- 
pier we'll be.’ We would emphasize 
the concern of the Episcopal Church 
for unity and co-operation with other 
Churches is dependent in any way 
upon a decision related to housing.” 

According to the report, the com- 
mittee favors remaining in the 
metropolitan New York area, pre- 
ferring Manhattan to a suburban 
location, but is also considering 
Washington, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
It recommended erecting a new 
building whose design “might well 
speak strongly to the modern Ameri- 
can city and might conceivably be- 
gin a trend in architecture that 
would be expressive of Christian 
faith and relevant to dynamic mod- 
ern American life.’ “The Council 
accepted and approved the report, 
and the Committee will continue its 
work. 


Committee Members 


In addition to Bishop Warnecke, 
the members of the Committee are: 


- Mrs. William H. Hannah, the Rev. 
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Almon R. Pepper, Lindley M. 
Franklin, Jr., Richard G. Goetz, and 
B. Powell Harrison, Jr. 


New Bishop Endorsed 


The Council endorsed a recom- 
mendation made by the Bishop-in- 
charge of the Dominican Republic, 
that a missionary bishop be elected 
for that jurisdiction and informed 
the House of Bishops that it is pre- 
pared to give financial support to 
this program if the House should 
elect such a bishop. At present, this 
missionary district is administered 
by the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, 
Missionary Bishop of Haiti. 


Seminary for Latin-America 


The Council approved a_ report 
submitted by the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New 
York, as chairman of the planning 
committee on the Caribbean Semi- 
nary to be built at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. The report established a board 
of trustees for the seminary, which 
will select a dean, subject to the ap- 
proval of the National Council's 
committee on appointments. 


Companion Plan 

The Council “approved in prin- 
ciple” a Companion Diocese Plan, 
presented by the Overseas and Home 
Departments. Under this plan, a 
diocese and missionary district (at 
home or abroad) would “agree to- 
gether to establish and maintain a 
relationship which would encourage 
the closest fellowship between the 
bishops and other clergy and lay 
people of the two jurisdictions.” 
Normal period for the relationship 
would be one triennium; and the 
plan would encourage visits between 
bishops, clergy, and laymen of the 
two areas; preparation of educa- 
tional material describing the life 
of the Church in each jurisdiction; 
prayers and intercessions for each 
other; and the contribution of funds 
for the support of new work 
(through the National Council). 


New Vice President 

A veteran of seventeen years of 
government service was named chief 
executive assistant to the Episcopal 
Church’s Presiding Bishop. 


continued on page 2 


FINANCING 
WITHIN THE 
CHURCH 


St. Matthew’s Church and Parish House 
Mooresville North Carolina 


This attractive building pro- 
vides church and parish 
house facilities for a mis- 
sion that was organized in 
an area where a church was 
desperately needed. By 
prayer, work and sacrifice 
they raised what for them 
was a large fund, but still 
far from their goal. A loan 
from the American Church 
Building Fund Commission 
filled the gap and made the 
new church-parish house a 
reality. 

This case is typical of 
hundreds where the serv- 
ices of the American 
Church Building Fund 
Commission have been in- 
strumental in the growth 
and progress of the 
Church. 


Many churches __ seek 
help from the Commission. 
Will that help be forth- 
coming? 

The answer depends on 
you. 

Provide for the Church 
of tomorrow by giving to 
the Building Fund today. 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN 
CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


The Commission was created 
by the General Convention and 
has served the Episcopal Church 
exclusively since 1880. 


SCHOOLS 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
_ famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
| Delightful climate. Coeducational. Chris- 
/ Uan, sponsored by Texas Presbyterians. 
Fully accredited 6 degrees. through mas- 


ter’s. Small classes. 
RINITY 
Mofliad 


ROTC. Intercollegiate 
athletics. ‘‘America’s 
most modern campus.” 


James Woodin Laurie, 
Trinity 


President 


University, San Antonio, Texas 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—Founded 1909—Grades 1 thru 8 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 


ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, Riding. Board and Tuition $900. 
Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL “""35%, YS: 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 


Thorough college preparation and_ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


GRADUATE NURSES 


St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 25, 
N.Y. Offers positions in general staff 
nursing in all services. Tuition aid 
for study in nursing at nearby Uni- 
versities. 


Of Interest to all Episcopalians 


Chapel in Hospital 

Four resident Chaplains 

Proximity to Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine 

Opportunity to work in church-cen- 
tered hospital 


Write: Director of Nursing Service, Box G 
Telephone: University 5-3000, 


Ext. 387 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL acro°6?1> 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced 
routine of activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W., Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


Alleghenies integrates 


Warren H. Turner, Jr. 
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Mr. Warren H. Turner, Jr., as- 
sistant director of research and de- 
velopment and chief, office of ana- 
lytic equipment development, of the 
National Security Agency, will be- 
come on June I, a vice president of 
the National Council, and adminis- 
trative assistant to the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur  Lichtenberger, Presiding 
Bishop of the Church and president 
of the Council. 

Mr. Turner has been employed by 
the Department of Defense, Armed 
Forces Security Agency, and Na- 
tional Security Agency since 1947, 
first as a research analyst, then in 
various executive positions until 
1957 when he was appointed to his 
present post. Before 1947 he worked 
for the War Department. 

Mr. Turner, who is 46, 
warden of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Alexandria, Virginia. For 
many years a lay reader and church 
school teacher, he is chairman of the 
Christian education department of 
his diocese and a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee. 


is senior 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY] . 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-1 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 
Col. Craig Alderman, 


2. Small classes. All sports; 
92nd year. For catalog write: 
Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 


Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


years. 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicated 


to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ST. CHAD’S 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the 
University of Saskatchewan 


An Anglican (Episcopal) Seminary 
preparing men for Ordination 
to the Sacred Ministry. 


Chancellor: The Rt. Rev’d Michael Coleman, 
D. D. Bishop of Qu’Appelle 


Warden: The Rev’d. Norman Pilcher, M.A. 


For information apply to: 


The Warden, St. Chad’s College 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence in- 
stitution (1896). Bible, Theology, Religious 
Education and _ related’ subjects. Single 
courses or planned schedule leading to gradu- 
ation. Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 
A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 

| Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 

acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 

| County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


TE BUTTERSO dgaat OOL*BOYe 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre estate. 


Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 


swimming, fishing. 


Summer pane with tutoring for boys 8 to 15 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 
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THE COVER. Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels in downtown section of Cuernayaca, 
Mexico, is served by two priests. One ministers 
to the English-speaking congregation, the 
other to the smaller, Spanish-speaking congre- 
gation. In this issue, Forth reports on Mexico 
and the work of the Mexican Episcopal Church 
in special articles beginning on page 12. 
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OVERSEAS: ALASKA: The Rev. Norman H. Y. Elliott; BRAZIL: The Rev. J. C. Maraschin; CUBA: Paul 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OFFICERS: the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 
D.D., President; the Rt. Rev. Jno. B. Bentley, 
D.D., Vice President and Director, Overseas De- 
partment; the Rev. William G. Wright, D.D., 
Director, Home Department; the Rev. David R. 
Hunter, Ed.D., Director, Department of Christian 
Education; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, D.D., Di- 
rector, Department of Christian Social Relations; 
Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer and Director, 
Finance Department; John W. Reinhardt, Direc- 
tor, Department of Promotion; the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Executive Director, General Division of Women's 
Work; the Rev. Howard V. Harper, D.D., Execu- 
tive Director, General Division of Laymen's Work. 
MEMBERS: Leila Anderson; the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
L. Barry, D.D.; the Rt. Rev. Stephen F, Bayne, 
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S.1.D.; Edward McCrady, Ph.D.; Franklin B. 
Miles; William H. Siegmund; the Rt. Rev. Gordon 
V. Smith; Richard G. Stone, Ph.D.; Howard T. 
Tellepsen; the Ven. David R. Thornberry, D.D.; 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, D.D.; the 
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O. Wedel; the Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Wright. 
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DON'T 
TAKE A 
VACATION 
FROM GOD 


Summer, the season of planting and 
harvest, a time of out-of-doors recrea- 
tion, is most of all a time for spiritual 
renewal, It is an opportunity for man- 
kind to grow closer to his Maker. So, 
with all your vacation plans, don’t take 
a vacation from God. 


@ Attend church each Sunday, of course 
— at home or away. 


@ Give thanks before meals — one of 
the marks of a Christian. 
@ Have daily devotions — The Upper 


Room will help you. (Provide extra 
copies for those away from home at 
camps, institutes, conferences, con- 
ventions, so that all may share the 
same Bible readings, the same prayers, 
the same meditations each day.) 

Ten or more copies to one address, 

7¢ per copy. Individual subscriptions 

(by mail) $1 a year, three years for 


$2. Air mail edition for service men 
and youth, same price. 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


4 


With Our Missionaries 


Each month, Fortu will share with 
readers the comings and goings of the 
Church’s overseas missionaries. 


New Missionary to Liberia 
Jone W. Hanger. 


Returning to Manila after Furlough 


Gwendolin L. Cooper, the Very Rev. 
Wayland S. Mandell. 


Returning to the United States 


From Alaska: Susan E. Carter, Vene- 
tie; the Rey. and Mrs. Cameron Harriot, 
Ketchikan; W. Burns Jones, M.D., Fort 
Yukon; the Rev. and Mrs. Richard T. 
Lambert, Fairbanks; the Rev. and Mrs. 
Malcolm H. Miner, Anchorage; the Rev. 
Richard F. Simmonds, Minto; the Rev. 
and Mrs. Lee W. Stratman, Nenana. 

From Hawai: the Ven. and Mrs. 
Claude F. Du Teil, Kailua; the Rev. 
Morimasa M. Kaneshiro, Kohala. 

From Honolulu: Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
F. Budd, the Rev. and Mrs. John J. 


Morrett, the Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Sheeran. 
From the Panama Canal Zone: the 


Rt. Rev. and Mrs. R. Heber Gooden, 
the Rev. and Mrs. James P. Farmer, 
the Rey. and Mrs. Edmund C. Webster. 

From the Philippines: Charlotte L. 
Davis. 


the entertaining and 
inspirational radio series . . . 


This appealing dramatic se- 
ries (52 programs) with host 
Robert Young offers the lis- 


tener such top talent as 
Agnes Moorehead, Boris Kar- 
loff, Herbert Marshall, and 
Joseph Cotten in programs 
dealing with problems that 
affect so many of us. 
Check your local radio listings 
for THE SEARCH. These 15- 
minute programs are enjoyable 
and rewarding experiences for 
everyone. 
If it is not listed (series avail- 
able free) urge your favorite 
station to contact: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Division of Radio-TV 
281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 


Check Your Calendar 


JUNE 


10-19 Outgoing Missionaries’ Confer- 
ence, Overseas Department, Na- 
tional Council 

11 St. Barnabas the Apostle 

23-July 28 Faculty Summer School in 
Theology and Religion, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

24 St. John Baptist 

29 St. Peter the Apostle 


JULY 


4 Independence Day 

13-19 School of Religion, Companions 
of the Holy Cross, Adelynrood, 
South Byfield, Mass. 

25 St. James the Apostle 

26-August 30, Faculty Summer School 
in Theology and Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, series of 
thirteen twenty-eight-and-a-half-minute 
films. Available free. 

Man to Man, series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute TY talks featuring the Rey. 
Theodore Ferris. Available free. Write 
to Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
for local TV stations. 

A Thought for Today, a series of twenty- 
two one-minute inspirational thoughts 
for station openings, closings, and 
pauses in the day’s broadcasting. Free. 


Radio 


Art of Living, featuring the Rt. Rey. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Anglican Com- 
munion’s new executive officer, begin- 
ning July 5 for 13 weeks. NBC Radio 
Network, Sundays, 9:15 A.M., EDT. 


Viewpoint, Saturday evenings, 6:15 to 
6:30, EDT, Mutual Broadcasting Net- 
work. Fifteen-minute interviews. Syndi- 
cated, thirty-nine programs. 


The Search, series of fifteen-minute 
dramatic programs with Robert Young 
as host. For local radio stations. Free. 


A Thought for Today, a series of 
twenty-six one-minute inspirational 
thoughts for station openings, closings, 
and pauses in the day’s broadcasting. 
On disk. Available free. 


Trinity, series of fifty-two half-hour 
worship programs from Trinity Church, 
New York City. For local radio stations. 
Check local listings for all times and 
stations. Information on auditions and 
bookings may be obtained from the 
Division of Radio and Television, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“Because I was nervous 
and irritable, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is when you’re nervous—the slight- 
est thing makes you drop whatever you’re holding. Well, 
that made me even more nervous and irritable than I was. 


‘The family finally got me to the doctor. He said maybe 
I'd been drinking too much coffee. Apparently, the caffein 
in coffee upsets some people sometimes. He suggested I 
try drinking Postum because it’s 100% caffein-free, can’t 
make you nervous—or keep you awake at night. 


“I followed his advice and, you know, the doctor was 
right. But one thing he forgot to tell me: just how good 
Postum is! Why don’t you try Postum—you’ll be steady 
enough to thread a needle, too!”’ 


In Ft 


we” is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 


To Act Together 


CLOSER ANGLICAN CO-OPERATION 
OsBE EXECUTIVE OFFICER'S JOB 


See 1958, may well be 
viewed by future members of the 
Anglican Communion as one of the 
most important seasons in the history 
of the twentieth-century Church. 
Lambeth Conference, meeting that 
year in London, created a new posi- 
tion “quite unprecedented in our 
Church’s life,” a post with the some- 
what indefinite title of Executive 
Officer, but a post designed to fulfill 
increasingly definite needs of the 
Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
acting upon the choice made by the 
metropolitans of the Anglican Com- 
munion, asked the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia and 
member of National Council, to ac- 
cept the new post. In April, Bishop 
Bayne announced he had decided to 

“resign the jurisdiction of [Orympra] 
at the end of this year, and 
move to London, which will be cen- 
ter and headquarters of this new 
work.” 

Bishop Bayne’s new work will be, 


in essence, an important first con- 
tinuing attempt to maintain co- 
operation and unification among 
the fifteen self-governing Anglican 
Churches around the world. “Our 
world,” reports the future Executive 
Officer, “. . . changes far too fast and 
is far too closely woven together, for 
us Anglicans to continue in our pres- 
ent isolation from one another . . 
we need to learn to act together more 
and more as a world Church.”’ The 
first Executive Officer in the history 
of the Church will “begin this task 
of learning to think and plan and 
act together.” 

More specifically, Bishop Bayne 
will undertake “two central respon- 
sibilities: One will be to the Advi- 
sory Council of Missionary Strategy, 
the central planning group for our 
missionary work ... the second . 
will be to the Consultative Body of 
the Lambeth Conference, the contin- 
uing committee which functions dur- 
ing the intervals between Lambeth 


continued on page 24 
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Nippon Seikokai and Foreign Guests 


Honor Arrival of Missionaries 


In Japan One Hundred Years Ago 
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JAPAN CELEBRATES 


By Charles E. Perry 


a and international fel- 
lowship keynoted the Japan Centen- 
nial Celebrations in Tokyo, April 7 
to 9. Some sixty foreign representa- 
tives from eleven countries joined 
the Japanese in the festival, the 
largest Anglican delegations coming 
from the United States, England, 
Canada, and  Australia—countries 
whose missionary societies have un- 
dertaken work in Japan. The Cen- 
tenary was held to commemorate the 
start, in 1859, of mission work by 
the mother Churches. In 1987 the 
Seitkokai will celebrate its hundreth 
anniversary. 

The little band of missionaries 
who ventured into Japan a century 
ago were greeted with signs threat- 
ening death to Christians and sym- 
pathizers. Christians were favorite 
storybook villains; their faith was 
long associated with evil-doing in 
most parts of the country. But cour- 
age and perseverance led to the 
spread of the once-hated faith, and 
now half a million Japanese are 
Christians. The Sezkokai has true 
cause for celebration. 

Foreign prelates who were guests of 
the Sezkokai were the Most Rey. and 
Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Rt. 
Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church in the 
United States; the Most Rev. Regi- 


continued on next page 


e@ Mr. Perry is Professor of History at St. 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, and editor of 
Japan Missions. 
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JAPANESE bishops in procession to opening of 
Centenary celebration. The Assistant Bishop of 
Tokyo (left) is followed by the Bishops of 
North Kanto, Kyoto and (to his right) Osaka, 
Tohoku, and the Presiding Bishop of the Church 
in the United States. 


THE Rt. Rey. Michael H. 
Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of 
the Nippon Seikokai, walks 
in procession to opening ses- 
sion, followed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


BETWEEN afternoon open- 
ing session and _ eyening 
meeting, a garden party af- 
forded Churchmen an op- 
portunity to meet visiting 
Church dignitaries informal- 
ly. Archbishop of Canterbury 
(right) proves himself a 
master of the art of eating 
with chopsticks. At buffet 
supper given by Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew and Japan 
Laymen’s Association April 
8, visiting bishops were pre- 
sented with embroidered 
tippets. 


ON April 9, St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity conferred honorary 
degrees of Doctor of Laws 
on Archbishop Fisher and 
Bishop Lichtenberger, shown 
at right receiving citation 
from St. Paul’s President, 
Dr. Masatoshi Matsushita. 
That evening guests gath- 
ered at University’s Tucker 
Hall for an entertainment 
staged by the ten dioceses 
of the Nippon  Seikokai. 
American Churchmen plan 
to buy a nuclear reactor for 
research at St. Paul’s. 


nald C. Halse, Archbishop of Bris- 
bane and Acting Primate of Aus- 
tralia; the Rt. Rev. Francis Bloy, Los 
Angeles; the Rt. Rev. John C. S. 
Daly, Korea; the Rt. Rev. Harry S. 
Kennedy, Honolulu; the Rt. Rey. 
Reginald Mallett, Northern Indiana, 
and the Rt. Rev. Ivor A. Norris, 
Bishop of Brandon, representing the 
Primate of All Canada. 

The festivities accompanying the 
Centenary overshadowed another 
important event taking place in 
Tokyo at the same time, the Japan- 
ese Church’s twenty-sixth General 
Synod. 

Usually, the triennial synod of the 
Nippon Seikokai creates almost as 
much stir—albeit a proportionately 
smaller one—as the American Gen- 
eral Convention, but this year most 
foreign visitors never even realized 
that the Synod was meeting, and 
thus were deprived of a chance to 
see Japanese Churchmen in their 
routine working clothes. But work 
they did, though accomplishments 
appear at first glance to be slight. 

An interesting proposal, none the 
less interesting because it was de- 
feated, was made by the Committee 
on Evangelism to reduce the number 
of dioceses from ten to eight, and to 
designate three of the remaining 
dioceses as “mission dioceses.” De- 
spite the reasonableness, particularly 
the financial attractiveness, of this 
proposal, it was, after long debate, 
eliminated. Delegates felt that a re- 
duction of dicceses would be a retro- 
grade step, that the proposal, under 
the canons, had been brought forth 
by the improper committee, and that 
there was a sad lack of clarity in the 
term mission diocese. 

The most significant action of the 
Synod was a positive one, the ac- 
ceptance by the Church of the “new” 
Book of Common Prayer. ‘The Synod 
of 1956 adopted this book for per- 
missive and optional use throughout 
the Church, now it becomes the 
Prayer Book of the Nippon Seikokat. 
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THE three-day centenary celebra- 
tion formally opened the afternoon 
of April 7 in Tokyo’s Municipal 
Auditorium, hastily made as ca- 
thedral-like as possible. Day before 
it had been used to celebrate 
Buddha's birthday! Procession of 
250 clergy and laity was witnessed 
by 4,500 people, the largest as- 
semblage of Anglicans ever in Ja- 
pan. After prayers and lessons by 
Japanese bishops, Bishop Lichten- 
berger preached. In his congrega- 
tion was Prince Takamatsu, brother 
of the Emperor. 


CHILDREN of campus missionaries 
watch start of academic proces- 
sion, April 9. David and Elizabeth 
Perry and Leslie and Scott Lehman 
see (left to right) former Japanese 
Prime Minister Yoshida, Bishop 
Lichtenberger, Francis B. Sayre, 
chairman of the American Commit- 
tee of the Friends of Rikkyo, and 
Paul Rusch, Friends founder, on 
way to Tucker Hall, St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity, for awarding of honorary 
degrees to Archbishop Fisher and 
Presiding Bishop. On March 25, Dr. 
Sayre had himself been recipient 
of honorary LLD. from St. Paul’s. 


ACADEMIC honors also went to 
Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, Executive 
Director of National Council’s Gen- 
eral Division of Women’s Work. At 
Evensong on April 16 in the Uni- 
versity chapel she was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Humanities. 
Mrs. Sherman and Mrs. Ellsworth 
Ferreira of GFS are shown at left 
being greeted by Japanese church 
women on their arrival at Tokyo 
Girport. 
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PERIPATETIC PRINCE AND PRELATE | 


Prince Philip talks with the Rt. Rey. and Mrs. R. Heber Gooden during recent visit to Panama Canal Zone. 
At right, the Archbishop of Canterbury tours Eighth Army retreat center in Korea with Col. James Murphy, 
Eighth Army Chief of Chaplains, prior to dedication of new retreat center chapel. 

Archbishop’s Korea stopover was extension of his trip to Japan for the Seikokai Centennial (see page 7). 
The Rt. Rey. John C. S. Daly, Anglican Bishop in Korea is in rear. 
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SCHOOL RISES AT ROBERTSPORT, LIBERIA 


The Rey. E. Bolling Robertson, principal, explains plans of new Episcopal High School to alumnus. 
President of Liberia laid the cornerstone for the new building at Robertsport 
which was made possible through the 1956 Church School Missionary Offering 
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SYMBOLIC SPADEFUL 


Jigs and joy accompanied 
the groundbreaking ceremony 
for diocesan cathedral center 

at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Detroit, Mich. 
| Center will be completed by 1961 when 


General Convention 
| will meet in Detroit. 

The Rt. Rey. Richard S. M. Emrich, 
: Bishop of Michigan, wields the shovel. 


AMBASSADOR’S WIFE HONORED 


Before leaving for new post in Greece, 
Mrs. Ellis O. Briggs, 

wife of American Ambassador to Brazil, 
presents a check for future Praia do Pinto Clinic 
to the Rt. Rey. Edmund K. Sherrill, 
Missionary Bishop of Central Brazil 
(Forth, March, Page 17). 

The check represents contributions from 
the wives of U.S. officials in Brazil 

for a room in the clinic to be 

named the Lucy B. Briggs room. 
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Aeronaves de Mexico 


The art of the Aztecs was usually as strong 
and unsmiling as the blood-loving gods they 
worshipped. But the Aztecs, like the ancient 
Toltecs who preceded them, looked forward 
to the return of the white god Quetzalcoatl, 
a peaceful god who forbade human sacrifice. 


| 


MEET MEXICO 


TWO WORLDS HAVE JOINED HANDS 


IN A NATION OF CONTRADICTIONS 


flee danzon begins slowly, and 
the barefoot girl circles around her 
partner with small, dignified steps. 
Her skirt whirls out in a pinwheel 
of reds and yellows as the rhythm 
becomes faster, more insistent. At 
last the tempo reaches a climax too 
rapid for dancing, and the breath- 
less partners stand opposite each 
other and rest. When the excited 
beat lapses at last into dance rhythm, 
the danzon begins again. 

The land of Mexico, its people and 
its history, all reflect the qualities 
which make the danzon peculiarly a 
part of this vivid country. The rapid 
and the still lie side by side: earth- 
quakes rattle the adobe houses with 
frequent and periodic force, and in 
their wake, the silence is immense. 
‘The Indian with his burro takes his 
siesta at the side of a road, lulled by 
the whine of cars and trucks rushing 
to the capital. An old man squats in 
the shade, watching his daughter-in- 
law prepare her tortillas as he dreams 
aloud of the revolution. His musi- 
cally soft words belie the guns, the 
bloodshed he describes. 

The contrast is immediately ap- 
parent to the visitor just entering 
the country. He can feel the rhythm 
of the fiesta in the countryside with 
its jutting mountains blending into 
the flat of the plateaus. He can hear 
the raucous jungle sounds surround- 
ing the peace of an ancient ruin, and 
fee] the dust in his face minutes after 


a torrential rain. But unless he lives 
in this land, settles down and looks 
beyond the impressions, the dance 
will seem little more than a whirl of 
color, beautiful, exciting, but be- 
yond understanding. 

A knowledge of Mexico’s past is, 
more than in almost any other coun- 
try, a necessary ingredient for an 
understanding of Mexico today. For 
the key to the soft-spoken, almost 
courtly Mexican farmer or craftsman 
who can suddenly break into a con- 
vulsive, ritual dance lies half buried 
in the sixteenth century. 

The Mexico Cortez found when 
he came with dreams of conquest for 
Spain and the Church was as con- 
tradictory as it is today. In the 
mountains and jungles he found a 
people civilized beyond his wildest 
imaginings. Stone causeways led the 
wondering soldiers into an Aztec 
city built around a great market- 
place. ‘The Indians were educated; 
their art was imaginative and or- 
dered, their architecture impressive. 
Yet the focal point of this highly 
developed civilization was the sacri- 
ficial stone banquet table for the 
gods who depended upon human 
blood for their very existence. Dan- 
cers draped with golden jewelry of 


brilliant design entertained the 
Spaniards, while hundreds of pris- 
oners were slaughtered atop the 


temple pyramids. 
After the conquest, this strangely 
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savage yet cultured civilization be- 


came enmeshed in Spanish tradition. 
A band of Franciscan monks con- 
verted the people to Christianity, 
establishing schools and missions. 
Beautiful Spanish-style — churches 
built by Indian converts sprang up 
in almost every town and village. 
The art, like the architecture, soon 


zona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

Through the centuries, three 
broad classes emerged on the Mexi- 
can scene: the Indian, lowest on the 
economic ladder and generally un- 
aware of the nation’s life as a whole; 
the mestizo, a mixture of Spanish 
and Indian bloods, and the upper, 


sorbs more of the excess labor that 
flocks to the cities, the mestizo grows 
yearly in economic and cultural 
status. The rising middle class finds 
voice in President Adolf Lopez Ma- 
teos, a young man with an eye on 
modern techniques and, more im- 
portantly, a literate public. 

But the face of Mexico is slow to 


)) showed the Spanish. influence. The primarily European class, made up change. Beyond the tourist trade, 
») accepted religion became Christian- largely of politicians and professional the busy quasi-democratic govern- 
wi ity, but this was not Western people. The distance between the ment with its accelerated politics, be- 
') Christianity. The saints of the Ro- Indian and the elite is enormous. yond all the bustle of a Mexico out- 
7) man Church never replaced the old One is illiterate, the other educated wardly advancing to modern status, 
\) Mexican gods, the two were merely in Mexico's impressive university. lies the calm acceptance of the Mex- 
1) blended together; the sacred eagle One lives in squalor, fora scant nine ican himself. Life is a thing to be 
1) «of the Aztecs was fused with the per cent of Mexico’s land is arable savored, slowly and with the enjoy- 
>») concept of the Holy Ghost. and every year there are more ment that comes with unhurried 

Spain wanted gold, and more gold. _ mouths to feed. The other maintains study. The home-life faces inward on 
>! For three centuries Mexico labored a city residence and a country estate the patio, and the family, not the 
7) under its grasping domination. Four with sculptured gardens and many _ nation, is all-important. Market days 
ek champions of Mexican independence _ luxuries. are no different than they were one 
'} —Hidalgo, Morelos, Guerro, and The hope of modern Mexico lies hundred years ago; the rubber-tire 
of Iturbide—went down before firing in the mestizo, by far the largest soles of the traditional huaraches 
p squads. Chaos and revolution did not class. Every year this group becomes and the curious faces of the tourists 
) end with the final breaking of chains larger as the Indian responds to the might give an ancient } Mexican 
fin 1821. Emporors, dictators, and a current literacy campaign, and every pause, but the merchandise is dis- 
©} long parade of presidents, good and year the mestizo assumes a larger played in the same geometrical way 
“} ~«bad, juggled the nation from hand role in the political life of the na- it was before the Spanish conquest. 
o} to hand, between them losing a good tion. As the mestizo farmer learns ‘The firecrackers and neon lights at 
“i half of the country to the United new methods of plowing and fer- the fiesta have not changed the 
1 States. ‘Texas went first, then Cali-  tilization, as the economy expands centuries-old ritual of the danzon. 
oO} fornia, Nevada, Utah, most of Ari- with increased trade and, hence, ab- And perhaps they never will. 
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Aeronaves de Mexico 


!eh influence on Mexican art can 
| on in the ornate facade of 
@o City’s Roman Catholic Cathedral 


Modern Mexico shows a colorful face in 
intricate mosaics, frescoes, and 
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murals on National University Library Aeronaves de Mexico 
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A Will To Live 


SURVIVAL HAS BEEN HARD FOR A MEXICAN CHURCH 
BESET BY REVOLUTION, PERSECUTION, POVERTY 


eo sare sat in their mothers’ laps 
to conserve seating room, and men 
lined the back of the Cathedral long 
before an event which made Mexi- 
can Church history took place Jan- 
uary 14, 1958. On that day, four- 
teen hundred Mexicans and North 
Americans overflowed the Cathedral 
of San José de Gracia, Mexico City, 
to witness the consecration of José 
Guadalupe Saucedo, the first Epis- 
copal bishop to be consecrated in 
Mexico itself. Bishop Saucedo is the 
fourth Missionary Bishop of Mexico. 

More than one hundred years ago, 
this same Cathedral was thronged 
with people waiting to hear a mes- 
sage by Manuel] Aguas, leading fig- 
ure in a current movement toward 
greater liberty in religious expres- 
sion in Mexico. Crowds milling in 
the street outside pressed the Ca- 
thedral’s doors and windows, hoping 
to catch a few of the former Do- 
minican friar’s words. All over Mex- 
ico enthusiasm ran high; a group of 
reforming priests corresponded 
steadily with an Episcopal priest in 
New York City, the Rev. A. H. De 
Mora. With his encouragement, a 
council held in 1861 adopted the 
main principles of freedom from 


CONGREGATION filled Cathedral of San José de Gracia for consecration of 
Bishop Saucedo, Mexico’s young missionary bishop on January 14, 


14 


Rome, the right of clergy to marry, 
and the duty of providing the lit- 
erate with Bibles. La Iglesia de Jesus 
was launched. 

In 1869, the Rev. Henry Chaun- 
cey Riley, an American priest born 
and raised in Chile, visited Mexico 
City and spoke to members and 
clergy of the reform movement. He 
became an enthusiastic supporter of 
their cause, and they, in turn, were 
so impressed with his authority and 
eloquence that five years later the 
House of Bishops was asked for per- 


mission to consecrate Mr. Riley 
bishop to serve an autonomous 
Church in Mexico. Another five 


years passed while American Church 
officials debated the advisability of 
assuming the responsibility this ac- 
tion would entail. Bishop Lee of 
Delaware, sent by the House of 
Bishops to study the Mexican situ- 
ation, became so convinced of the 
worth of the movement that he con- 
firmed more than a hundred candi- 
dates and ordained five deacons and 
two priests. The Church was com- 
mitted to responsibility. In 1879, 
Mr. Riley became the first bishop of 
the Mexican Church. 

However well-meaning, Bishop 


1958 


Riley was more missionary than ad- 
ministrator. The fifty organized 
congregations and thirty mission 
stations active at the beginning of 
his episcopate fell into disorder. 
Members dropped away, the great 
Church of San Francisco in Mexico 
City, a magnificent building pur- 
chased earlier with his financial aid, 
was almost lost, and when Bishop 
Riley resigned in 1884, it was clear 
that the reformed Church had split 
into two branches. 

Two resident commissioners, the 
Rev. William B. Gordon and the 
Rev. Henry Forrester, were sent 
from the United States one after the 
other to revive and reorganize the 
movement. Their efforts were suc- 
cessful; around the turn of the cen- 
tury, La Iglesia de Jesus felt sure 
enough of its permanence to apply 
to the American Church for episco- 
pal orders. 

At the same time, oil was discoy- 
ered in the Republic. American and 
British citizens moved to Mexico 
in ever-increasing numbers, taking 
charge of mines, developing rail- 
roads. Recognizing the need for an 
active Church program among the 
newcomers, the Rev. Henry D. Aves, 


MANY hands make light of work at girl’s internado in 
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who became first Missionary Bishop 
ef Mexico in 1904, took as his pri- 
mary aim the development of Eng- 
lish-speaking work. Christ Church, a 
stone building erected by the British 
and dedicated in 1898 by the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of New Mexico, was 
already an _ active parish when 
Bishop Aves arrived. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury consigned the 
congregation’s allegiance to the 
American Church, and Bishop Aves 
was invited to make it his cathedral. 
With the Cathedral Church as his 


oe 


fice for lack of any place else. Short- 
age of funds forced priests to live on 
below-sustenance wages; the Dean 
Gray Memorial School of St. An- 
drew, a school for boys and promis- 
ing young men, and the Hooker 
School, training center for almost 
all the Church’s parochial school 
teachers, were forced to close from 
time to time. 

The revolution beginning in 1912 
brought violence and disorder to 
every established Mexican institu- 
tion. A survey of the situation in 


BISHOP-ELECT (right) just before consecration. With him are the Rey. Gordon Charl- 
ton (left), Episcopal priest of Mexico City’s English-speaking congregation, and the 
Very Rey. José F. Gomez, Dean of the cathedral in Mexico City. 


base, Bishop Aves organized Eng- 
lish-speaking missions in Pachuca, 
Tampico, and many other points 
where Americans and British had 
settled near the oil deposits. 

In addition to his English-speak- 
ing work, Bishop Aves had accepted 
jurisdiction over the autonomous 
Mexican Church and was responsi- 
ble for its furtherance as well. As 
Bishop of La Iglesia de Jesus, he 
faced formidable opposition to his 
work at every turn: the antagonism 
of the Roman Church was so great 
that in one town, Puebla, the Bishop 
was forced to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in a railroad ticket of- 
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1919 showed a Church badly crip 
pled by the material ravages of the 
revolution and certain anti-clerical 
edicts in the new constitution. In a 
supreme effort to divest the Roman 
Church of its political power, all 
church buildings and_ properties 
were taken under State ownership, 
convents and monasteries closed and 
forbidden, and 
preaching in Mexico banned from 
the country. Strict enforcement of 
the new constitution was another 
matter, as the primary purpose of 
any revolutionary government was 
by necessity to restore the peace. 


foreign clergy 


continued on page 25 


CAMERA-SHY parishioners (above) 
of Holy Trinity Church, Tlalmimi- 
lolpan, at rectory door. Below, 
Bishop Salinas y Velasco and con- 


gregation discuss Church matters. 
Highway construction damaged San 
Pablo Church, Encinillas (below); 
it is being enlarged and rebuilt. 
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WHERE LAND IS LIFE: 


A CLAY-BRICK CHURCH 


lee imaginative may see Mexico 
as a vast appendage of the United 
States, flexing a muscled arm_be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. Approximately at the 
elbow and sprinkled from coast to 
mountainous coast lie the Church’s 
rural missions, clustered mainly 
around Mexico City and Guadala- 
jara. Distances in this region are 
measured more accurately in terms 
of up and down than in actual miles, 
for although good highways have 
been built between central points, 
they are still a rarity in the back- 
country. Each tiny village, walled 
from the next town by mountains, 
is dependent largely on its own re- 
sources, kept to its own life by lack 
of modern communication systems. 
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Language presents another barrier; 
some towns speak only Spanish, 
others speak one of the many Indian 
dialects still in use after centuries of 
Spanish influence. ‘The product of 
these fences thrown up by distance 
and language is localismo, the Mexi- 
can term for the inwardness that 
characterizes their diverse communi- 
ties. 

Taken in all its various forms, lo- 
calismo is one of the most significant 
enemies of the rural Mexican 
Church. Of the nearly sixty missions 
serving the smaller towns, no two 
can share the same program because 
of regional differences. Any central- 
ized, uniform church program is 
made impossible by distinct local be- 
liefs, customs, and ways of life. 


to make to inhabitants 


| 
DRUMMER has important announcement | 
of small Mexican village. . 


UNITED NATIONS country expert demon- 
strates 
women, who later tasted samples of high- | 
protein fish dish; took home recipes. 


nutritional cookery to village 


Farming is the dominant occupa 
tion in almost every town, but trades: 
peculiar to a region such as the mak+/ 
ing of tiles and bricks often set vil- > 
lages apart economically. } 

Other problems facing the devel- > 
opment of a strong rural Church fall) 
under more easily defined headings.) 
A real estate law enforced by thal 
federal government is perhaps tha 
most potent of these problems: alll) 
lands and buildings used by tha 
Church automatically become gov) 
ernment property. I} 

A new mission may not even hold | 
services in a private home unless tha) 
owner is willing to sign over thd 
deed to the state. 

Financial worries are ever present; 
Mexico’s people are poor. In a reily 
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electric plant. International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is helping Mexico, with loans 


WEAVING palm furniture at village co-operative 
founded with help of UN expert from Germany, 
these men are part of community development work 


cent survey of the Mexican Church, 
it was deemed unlikely that any but 
a handful of missions could ever 
achieve financial independence. 
Lack of funds severely limits the 
/number of clergy, for the Mexican 
Church can afford to pay only mini- 
» mal salaries to priests and trained 
lay workers; priests receive an aver- 
age wage of about eighteen hundred 
dollars, with a small travel and rent 
| allowance in some cases. Too, each 
priest must travel enormous dis- 
tances each year without proper 
5 means of transportation. Very few 
k have cars—a jeep is a luxury. 


1 The Rey. Claro Huerta is priest- 
» in-charge of the Jojutla-Alejandra 
wa Associate Mission. He lives in a 
‘? rented house in Alejandra with his 
J} wife and child, though Jojutla is the 
© larger of the towns and a new parish 
) hall with clergy apartments is being 
9 prepared for him there. As he has no 

private means of transportation, he 
“) must cover the eighteen miles be- 
® tween the missions several times 
©) each week by public bus. Mr. Huerta 
> is close to his people; he is poor and 
+} must work hard to complete his 
1) daily round of visits, sick calls, spe- 
'* cially arranged celebrations of the 
© Holy Communion for those who can- 
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for equipment, to provide more electrical power. 


not attend the church. San Juan 
Mission in Alejandra is an adobe 
structure with no sanitary facilities. 
Its condition is fairly good, but the 
concrete floor is sinking on one side 
and large cracks call for immediate 
repair. 

The people in this area depend on 
the land for life. Most own their own 
farms and homes, although some 
rent from small-scale land owners. 
Life is difficult. When the crops fail, 
many are hungry. But all is accepted 
calmly, the good and the bad alike. 
An ancient Mayan legend explains 
in part the inbred philosophy of 
these people: When God was mak- 
ing His earth, He peopled it at first 
with men of straw. To test His crea- 
tion, He subjected them to trial by 
fire, and they were destroyed. ‘Then 
He fashioned men of clay, and when 
He gave them the same trial, they 
became hard, browned by the heat 
of their pain, and accustomed to 
hardship. The small Mexican farmer 
seldom laughs out loud; his children, 
even when they are infants, cry 
softly. Christ endured pain also, and 
the people identify strongly and per- 
sonally with these Christian teach- 
ings that fit so closely with their own 
heritage. 


sponsored by Mexican Government and UNESCO. 


The family is the all-important 
unit of society here, not the com- 
munity. Only rarely, on festival days 
and during occasional trips to mar- 
ket, is there any real community ac- 
tivity. The priest finds arranging 
meetings of church groups such as 
the Woman’s Auxiliary difficult, for 
no two families will have the same 
moments to spare. Sunday worship 
services are usually well attended, 
though they almost never start at 
the specified time. The church bell 
may ring at ten o’clock, and the 
congregation assembles little by lit- 
tle until the priest feels there are 
enough present to begin. 

Church school is remarkably well 
attended, a fact which can be at- 
tributed partly to a current emphasis 
on education in Mexico, A literacy 
campaign, organized and run by 
UNESCO and encouraged by the 
government, has been eagerly met by 
young and old, parents and children 
alike. The enthusiastic response to 
the campaign is all a part of a larger 
movement in Mexican society, that 
of the advance of the broad mass of 
people to modern technical and in- 
tellectual proficiency. 

continued on page 28 
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Gendreau 


BULLFIGHT always follows set ritual, and Sun- 
day afternoon at bull ring is a national pastime 


Or e 
Mexican 


~ , 
Consulate, N.Y. 


INDIANS have innate color sense. Craftsman 
(above) adds finishing touches to pottery vase 


Gendreau 


MARKET day means activity throughout Mex- 
ico, in large, bustling cities, as well as villages 


Cathedral Church 
of San José de Gracia 
in Mexico City 


Modern buildings reflect t 
mood and tempo )_ 
of today’s Mexico City ; 
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They Come With Hope 


FROM TOWNS AND VILLAGES . .. AND THE CITY CHURCH 


MUST OFFER WELCOME AND HELP IN FINDING A NEW LIFE 


ice are no guns, no grenades 
in the latest Mexican revolution. It 
is none the less real, and sometimes, 
for the great numbers of people in- 
volved, it can prove as painful as its 
violent sister. Mexico’s people are 
struggling in a revolution of social 
and economic change, a_ struggle 
which is concentrated in the urban 
areas and shows no signs of abating 
in the near future. The urban 
Church reflects the revolution, is try- 
ing against formidable odds to alle- 
viate the problems it raises. 

Two million men, women, and 
children have moved from their vil- 
lages and farms to Mexico City since 
1940. Countless others flock to Mexi- 
co’s nine other large cities in ever- 
increasing numbers. The city repre- 
sents hope for these people. Perhaps 
the small farm will no longer sup- 
port the growing family (the death 
rate has been cut almost in half dur- 
ing the past decade); perhaps the 
tales of economic prosperity in the 
city with its industries has lured 
them from their country homes; 
perhaps they have simply come to 
explore a modern way of life un- 
known in the back country. What- 
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CHURCH of the Holy Family, La Sagrada Familia, und2r 
construction at Colonia 7 de Novembre near M-xico City 


ever the reason, the hope they bring 
is usually quickly dampened. 

The newcomer, without money or 
definite prospects, must settle his 
family somewhere in the vast jungle 
of overcrowded, unsanitary dwellings 
which infest, for example, Mexico 
City. When he finds a job, his earn- 
ings are generally insufficient for the 
needs of his family. Inflation has 
multiplied prices five times since 
1913, without any real corresponding 
increase in lower class income except 
among the organized workers. Dis- 
ease is a constant threat, for sickness 
spreads quickly in these congested 
areas and medical fees are hard to 
pay. 

Unfortunately, the Church in the 
urban areas, beset with its own difh- 
culties, has not as yet developed an 
adequate program of help for these 
new city dwellers. It is clear that the 
Church’s spiritual] mission cannot be 
separated from this work, for the 
newcomer, entangled in an economic 
structure he can neither understand 
nor control, finds his personal, spir- 
itual values in a state of confusion. 
Separated from the only culture he 
knows, far from friends and family, 


he must readjust a lifetime of auto- 
matic, accepted thought. 

An important first step in the 
orientation of the newcomer to his 
new life is education-basic, primary 
education of the people themselves, 
and more specialized training for a 
Church desperately in need of leader- 
ship. One is dependent upon the 
other, for without a sufficient num- 
ber of lay workers and priests, no 
program can hope to progress. 

The internado, or boarding home 
for children without access to ele- 
mentary education, forms the back- 
bone of the Church’s existing educa- 
tional program. One of the oldest 
and most successful of the internados 
is Casa Hooker, a boarding home for 
girls in Mexico City. Beginning as 
an orphanage in 1876, it was later 
opened to all and forced by govern- 
ment restrictions on religious educa- 
tion to separate into two sections, the 
school itself (Escwela Progreso), and 
the home. The day-to-day experience 
of Christian living the home affords 
has won many leaders for the Mexi- 
can Church, and today, almost all 
Mexican lay leaders are Casa Hooker 


graduates. continued on page 28 


BISHOP SAUCEDO and parishioners at Church of San 
Juan Evangelista at San Pedro Martir in Federal District 


ae READ A BOOK 


ABOUT MEXICO 


By Robert E. Scott 


Any attempt to suggest a list of 
books to introduce Mexico and 
Mexican life to the general reader 
immediately runs into two or three 
frustrating problems. The country 
and its people are changing swiftly, 
probably more swiftly than any 
other country in Latin America, as 
an aftermath of the profound social 
and economic change that grew out 
of the Revolution of 1910. Technical 
advance, industrial development and 
secularization are evidences of a 
“westernizing” process that quickly 
dates studies which only a few years 
ago presented a valid picture of the 
Mexican environment. Closely cou- 
pled with this is the fact that the 
modernization process moves so fast 
that its influence is quite uneven, 
being much more noticeable in ur- 
ban and semi-urban areas than in 
the back country, where islands of 
earlier culture and less developed 
economy lie surrounded by more 
highly developed regions. The 
reader must be made aware of both 
facets of Mexican life. 

Almost as difficult a problem is 
to select from among what literally 
are thousands of books about the 
country—in Spanish, English, French 
or nearly any other language imagi- 
nable. In making my suggestions I 
have limited myself almost entirely 
to English language works based 
upon two broad criteria, first to list 
the best and most representative 
works and, second, to indicate books 
that describe contemporary Mexico 
and not some bygone period, how- 
ever romantic or quaint it may have 
been. In a very few cases I shall sug- 
gest books covering all of Latin 
America, where the work has real 
value in explaining some broad as- 
pect of Mexican life, but in general 
I refer the reader to my article, 
Central America in Books, which 


Dr. Scorr is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Illinois. 
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appeared in the April, 1958, issue 
of FortH and which contained 
several suggestions well worth the 
consideration of the person seriously 
interested in the Latin American 
area. 

Both Lesley Byrd Simpson, Many 
Mexicos (Berkeley: University of 
California, 1952) and Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, Mexico; The Struggle for 
Peace and Bread (New York: Knopf, 
1950) are excellent popular intro- 
ductions to the Mexican environ- 
ment, though by now both are 
slightly dated, so that Erna Fergus- 
son, Mexico Revisited (New York: 
Knopf, 1955) may be more valuable. 
Another valuable study, Howard F. 
Cline, The United States and Mex- 
ico (Cambridge: Harvard, 1953), is 
more detailed than the first three 
and a great deal more inclusive of 
social and economic information 
than its title indicates. Daniel James, 
Mexico and the Americans (New 
York: Praeger, 1959), on the other 
hand, does deal more directly with 
the relations between the govern- 
ments and peoples of the two coun- 
tries. The new third edition of Pres- 
ton James’ geography, Latin America 
(New York: Odyssey, 1959) contains 
far and away the best description of 
Mexico’s physical environment and 
the uses to which man has put it. 

Among historical studies, the best 
short survey of pre-Hispanic Indian 
life is George C. Vaillant, The 
Aztecs of Mexico (Bungay, Suffolk: 
Penguin, 1951); another, more popu- 
lar study is Victor W. VonHagen, 
The Aztecs: Man and Tribe (New 
York: Mentor, 1958). William H. 
Prescott’s stirring History of the 
Conquest of Mexico (New York: 
Modern Library, no date), tell the 
story of the Spaniards’ conquest of 
the inhabitants of central Mexico. 
Two good general histories of the 
country are Herbert I. Priestly, The 
Mexican Nation, A History (New 


York: Macmillan, 1938), and Henry , 
B. Parkes, A History of Mexico (Bos- . 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, 1950), : 
while more specialized studies of the ? 
Mexican Revolution of 1910 are : 
Anita Brenner, The Wind _ that { 
Swept Mexico (New York, 1943) ) 
and Charles C. Cumberland, The ? 
Mexican Revolution: Genesis under 
Madero (Austin: University of [ 
Texas, 1952). One must take ex- 
treme care, however, to recognize 
that none of these historical works 
carry the story to the present time. | 
As just one example, Roman Catho- | 
lic polemics on the church-state } 
struggle, as found in Francis C. 
Kelly, Blood Drenched  Altars 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1935) or Joseph |) 
H. Schlarman, Mexico, Land of Vol- -) 
canoes (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1950), or i 
the anti-church counter-blast of ' 
Gonzalo Baez Camargo and Ken- - 
neth G. Grubb, Religion in the Re- +) 
public of Mexico (London: 1935), || 
simply do not describe today’s situa- -) 
tion, in which moderating influences j/ 
have tempered both the Roman || 
Church’s arrogance and the leftists’ | 
extremism. 
In order to understand the: 
changes affecting Mexico’s people, , 
we must turn to the anthropologists 
and sociologists. The best introduc - 
tion to the nature of the Mexican | 
Indian is a taped discussion by a 
number of leading anthropologists 
edited by Sol Tax and published as 
Heritage of Conquest (Glencoe: — 
The Free Press, 1952). A good com # 
parative study, Charles Wagley and | 
Marvin Harris, Minorities in the * 
New World (New York: Columbia, 
1958), considers among other matters + 
the role of Indians in present day ° 
Mexico and Brazil. Rural Mexican 
life is studied in two standard works; 
Oscar Lewis, Life in a Mexican Vil- - 
lage, Tepoztlan Restudied (Urbana: | 
University of Illinois, 1951) con- ©) 
centrates upon life in a single village, . 
while Nathan L. Whetten, Rural | 
Mexico (Chicago: University of © 
Chicago, 1948) surveys that greatest » 
part of Mexican society engaging in | 
agriculture and living outside of | 
urban centers. A great deal of infor- | 
mation about the traditional way 
of life of the Mexican is collected in | 
Frances A. Toor, A Treasury of 
Mexican Folkways (New York: 
Crown, 1947). 
The effects of the modernization | 
continued on page 26 } 
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“\\ 
PPA LANCLERGICOS: I 


need priests.” Thus spoke the Rt. 
Rey. Efrain Salinas y Velasco, now 
retired Missionary Bishop of Mexico, 
twenty-five years ago, and the plea 
echoes today throughout the strug- 
gling Church in Mexico, where 
almost every parish and mission is 
hampered by the shortage of trained 
clergy and lay people. 

Priests in Mexico must be Mexi- 
cams, according to Mexican Law, 
which tolerates no foreign clergy of 
any confession. Thus the Church in 
Mexico is being forced to develop its 
own leadership. The difficulties of a 
young Church are many, even when 
clergy are supplied by the mother 
Church. In Mexico, the need for 
training programs for clergy and lay 
people is paramount, for without 
leadership the missionary program 
must collapse. 

Where are they to come from, 
these much-needed priests and lay 
workers? The Mexican Church looks 
hopefully to its imternados, or stu- 
dent dormitory homes, for the 
human resources that mean its sur- 
vival and growth. Only the cities and 
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| Need Priests 


large towns in Mexico can provide 
education beyond the elementary 
level, and the Church, to meet the 
needs of deserving young people 
from the smaller towns and villages, 
maintains dormitory homes for stu- 
dents whose homes are too far from 
secondary schools and who otherwise 
would be unable to continue their 
schooling. The internado is nation- 
alized property, for only in state- 
owned buildings can there be re- 
ligious services or instruction. At 
Alejandra, at Mexico City, Cuerna- 
vaca, and Guadalajara, young people 
are sharing an experience in Chris- 
tian living and receiving religious in- 
struction in internado homes, while 
attending the Government schools or 
state-controlled private schools. It is 
to these young Christians that the 
Mexican Church looks hopefully for 
leaders, 

In the past, St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
in the mountainous, sugar-cane-grow- 
ing state of Morelos, trained priests 
for the Mexican Church, but today 
St. Andrew’s functions primarily as 
an internado for boys. It now seems 
likely that the seminary work will be 


Future priests? Boys with 
horses are students from 
internado in  Nopala. 
Built in 1912, home was 
originally a Church hos- 
pital, became an intern- 
ado for boys in 1948. 


CHURCH IN MEXICO DEVELOPS LEADERS AMONG CLERGY AND LAYMEN 


discontinued and priests for the 
Mexican Church trained at semi- 
naries in the United States, as were 
two of the leading figures of the 
Mexican Church today. 

The new missionary bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Jose Saucedo (see Forrtu, 
Dec., 1957), is a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, where 
he earned spare money as a baby- 
sitter, and where he met and married 
his American wife. He is eager to 
strengthen the ties of the Mexican 
Church and the Church in the 
United States, and views this co- 
operation as the source of much- 
needed strength for the development 
of an active Church program in 
Mexico. 

Another Mexican priest trained in 
the United States is the Rev. Jose F. 
Gomez, dean of the Cathedral of San 
Jose de Gracia. Dean Gomez studied 
at Philadelphia Divinity School, 
where he earned his undergraduate 
degree in theology. On his return to 
Mexico he served the Church of 
St. John Evangelist, at San Pedro 
Martir in the Federal District, from 


continued on page 30 
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“An education helps us to 
know the truth and to dis- 


LET US PRAY 


For the Church in Mexico 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God, who in days of old didst 

cause thy Word to grow mightily and to prevail: we praise 
and magnify thy holy Name for the manifestation of thy presence 
in this our day, and we beseech thee to pour out thy Spirit upon 
thy Church, that thy way may be known upon earth and thy 
saving health among all nations; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


cover the true purpose in life 
and to follow it. The Church 
College is by its nature dedi- 
cated to this kind of educa- 
tion.” 


—ARTHUR C. LICHTENBERGER 
Presiding Bishop 


Centers of 
Christian 


Edueation 


LMIGHTY God, who hast made known thy power and wis- 

dom in the cross of thy most dear Son, comfort thy Church in 
its weakness with thy power, and guide it in its perplexities with 
thy wisdom; that thy people, walking in the way of the cross, may 
find it none other than the way of life and peace; through the 
same thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be all honour and 
glory, now and forever. Amen. 


in America 


for the Church 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


GOD, the giver of all good gifts, we most heartily thank 
Hartford, Conn. 


thee for thy blessings upon the Republic of Mexico: for 
government zealous for the common good, for abundance of 
knowledge in schools and universities, for the riches of the land 
and for all that thou hast given unto the people. And we pray 
that thou wilt so perfect thy work among them and us that at the 
last we may all come to the everlasting life which thou hast pre- 
pared for the heirs of thy Kingdom; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Spirit now 
and forever, world without end. Amen. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N. Y. 


GOD, from whom all peoples have their being, who art 

the only rock of our defense, we give thee most humble 
and hearty thanks for all the mercy thou hast shown unto the 
Episcopal Church in Mexico, We bless thee for the increase of its 
numbers and for the peace and freedom in which it dwells; but 
above all for the pure and fervent faith with which thou hast 
endowed it, for the sacraments with which thou dost sustain and 
nourish it and for the eternal life which thou dost promise in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CRESTVIEW 
(Methodist) 


Distinctive apartments newly 
constructed and designed for 
the retirement years. 


Gracious liying with assured 
health care 


write, wire or phone 


3350 Collingwood Blvyd., Dept. D 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
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A Will To Live 


continued from page 15 


Permanent American residents 
sre slow to return to Mexico after 
e revolution. By 1921, however, 
ore than thirty English-speaking 
mmunities were eager for the 
hurch, and there remained only 
ur American clergy, including 
ishop Aves, to answer their need. 
3 peace came slowly to the pillaged 
wns, the government encouraged 
e reconstruction of schools and 
issions. In spite of the constitu- 
yn, prospects for further ministry 
Mexico were excellent. Bishop 
ves reported: “Despite all the em- 
rassing and hindering handicaps 
ie to the accidents of revolution, 
present political conditions of 
e country are giving a _ better 
omise ... for an unhindered work 
helpfulness to these next-door 
ighbors of ours than at any time 
ring the past ten years.” 
After Bishop Aves retired in 1923 
e Mexican Church was without a 
shop for three years and activities 
me to a standstill, with the excep- 
m_ of a few schools and parishes. 
he Hooker School grew from an en- 
iment of ten day students to eighty 
three years, in addition to its fifty 
arding students, while Christ 
vurch, Mexico City, moved steadily 
wards self-support. Other schools, 


wever, were closed in accordance 
th newly enforced government 
licies. 


The Rev. Frank W. Creighton, rec- 
r of St. Anne’s Church, Brooklyn, 
sw York, was elected second Bishop 
Mexico and consecrated early in 
26. Although he was not officially 
ognized by the Mexican govern- 
nt, he managed somehow to jug- 
> the delicate balance in favor of 
= Church. In 1927, five candidates 
- Holy Orders were made deacons, 
d, with the sanction of the gov- 
mment, many Mexicans were con- 
med in the Cathedral of San José 
Gracia. Religious fanatics perse- 
ted individual Churchmen without 
rcy; in one village the number 
led was more than one hundred. 
spite all hazards, the work pro- 
sssed steadily and the increasing 
mber of congregations remained 
ral. 

The Ven. Efrain Salinas, Archdea- 
1 of Jalisco, was elected Suffragan 
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Bishop in 1931, and after three years 
of service in virtual charge of the 
Missionary district, was elected 
Bishop of Mexico, Again, the 
Church of San José de Gracia was 
the scene of another “‘first’”’ for the 
Mexican Church, for on October 25, 
1931, a great congregation witnessed 
the installation of the first native- 
born Bishop of Mexico, Although 
political factors hindered his work, 
Bishop Salinas y Velasco (when he 
became Bishop, he used his mother’s 
name as well as his father’s) was able 
to carry out an ambitious building 
program. A system of training for 
the laity was devised, new hymnals 
in Spanish prepared, and a first-year 
course for Church School children 
drawn up and distributed. 

In 1958, Bishop Saucedo found 
himself the leader of a Church with 
almost boundless potential, but a 
Church lacking so many real necessi- 
ties that the picture at present is 
discouraging. Church buildings are 
in desperate need of repair, new 
ones must be built, and clergy sal- 
aries are very low. Two American 
clergymen serve 1,500  English- 
speaking residents; twenty-two Mex- 


ican priests serve 3,500 baptized 
members. 

Bishop Saucedo is hopeful for the 
future, however. ‘““Though _ [the 


Mexican Church] is apparently in- 
active, we can see that it has poten- 
tialities that have to be rediscovered 
and guided to their fullest expres- 
sion,” he recently reported to Na- 
tional Council: ‘““To accomplish this 
a closer and deeper relationship with 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States must, be persued.” 
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an entirely practical monthly maga- 
zine issued eleven times yearly. 


Journal of Church Music contains 
e feature articles 


@ practical suggestions for music 
leaders 


@ reproductions of anthems 


e reviews of books of interest to the 
church musician 


@ announcements and news of choir 
schools and music festivals 


Circulation is limited to choir direc- 
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of music. 


Subscription rate—$3.50 per year. 
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copy or 1-year subscription 
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lowing bindings: 
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If Christ walked 
through your 


town today... 


If Christ had chosen this year—and your 
town—as the time and place of His 
teaching, He would talk with you in the 
language and idiom of today . . . even as 
He talked with the people of Jerusalem 
in the language and idiom of their day. 
Out of this idea—the idea of Jesus speak- 
ing to us in our own language—has 
come a beautiful new version of His 
teaching and His life—‘‘The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English,” translated by 
J. B. Phillips, Canon Prebendary of Chi- 
chester Cathedral, England. 


Although it departs from the style of 
existing versions, this new translation 
(from the original Greek) has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by prominent 
Protestant clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. 

As you read this book, Christ’s teaching 
will become clearer . . . you and your 
family will feel a closer bond with the 
fascinating story of the New Testament. 
If ever you have found other versions of 
the Bible difficult to understand . . . if 
you would like to read Christ’s words as 
He would speak them to you today... 
you will want to read this book. The 
cost is only $6.00. Visit your local book- 
store, or write to The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 
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wrought by the Revolution of 1910 
are shown in Oscar Lewis, Five Fam- 
ilies: Mexican Case Studies in the 
Culture of Poverty (New York: 
Basic Books, 1959), which presents 
a cross-section of the emerging mod- 
ern culture of Mexico City and its 
environs. Within its more limited 
scope, John J. Johnson, Political 
Change in Latin America: The 
Emergence of the Middle Sectors 
(Palo Alto: Stanford University, 
1958) presents the role of the middle 
class in this new environment. 
Finally, the present and future demo- 
graphic impact of the westernization 
process is demonstrated clearly in 
The Population of Central America 
(Including Mexico), 1950-1980 (New 
York: United Nations, 1954). 


Economic Development 


As a corollary to social change, 
Mexico is undergoing profound eco- 
nomic development. The first serious 
study of this phenomonon was San- 
ford A. Mosk, Industrial Revolution 
in Mexico (Berkeley: University of 
California, 1950), followed by a 
more popular description of the pro- 
cess in Tomme Clark Call, The Mex- 
ican Venture (New York: Oxford, 
1953) and a full blown study of Mex- 
ico’s economy done for the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, published as The 
Economic Development of Mexico 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1953). 
In an interesting article comparing 
divergent interpretations of Mexican 
economic possibilities, George 
Wythe, “Farms or Factories: ‘Three 
Views of Mexico’s Industrial Revo- 
lution,” Jnter-American Economic 
Affairs, vol. 1, no. 1 (Summer, 
1950), reviews the views of Mosk, 
Whetten, and ‘Tannenbaum, all 
cited previously. One example of 
North American participation in 
Mexico’s economy is described in 
Sears Roebuck de Mexico, S.A. 
(Washington, D.C.: NPA, 1956). 

For all of its industrialization, 
Mexico’s agriculture still is the ma- 
jor economic activity. Although Ey- 
ler J. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s 
Way Out (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina, 1937) now is out 
of date, in conjunction with H. F. 


Infield and Koka Frier, People i 
Ejidos (New York: Praeger, 1954’ 
it offers a reasonably comprehensi 
picture of Mexico’s communal far 
experiment. A conservationist’ 
warning of future difficulties inher 
ent in soil erosion is voiced in Tor 
Gill, Land Hunger in Mexic 
(Washington, D.C.: Pack Found 
tion, 1951). For late information 0) 
Mexico’s economy in all its aspecty 
check the United Nations’ Economia 
Commission for Latin America put 
lication, Economic Survey of Latii 
America (New York, 1956 an 
later). 


| 

For governmental structure zn 
organization, including a listing ¢| 
service agencies, see William 1} 
Tucker, The Mexican Governmer 
Today (Minneapolis: University ¢/ 
Minnesota, 1957). Robert E. Scot} 
Mexican Government in Transitio}) 
(Urbana: University of  Ilinoity 
1959), which describes the evolutio.) 
and present operation of Mexico: 
stable and increasingly democratil 
political system, will be publisha’ 
next September. | 

To know a country, however, oni 
must understand the value syste 
and thought patterns of the peop¢ 
who inhabit it. The best short if 
troduction to Hispanic values 
René de Visme Williamson, Culiwa 
and Policy (Knoxville: Universi 
of Tennessee, 1949), while Patria} 
Romanell, The Making of the Mex 
can Mind (Lincoln: University \/ 
Nebraska, 1952), is a good introdu: 
tion to the formal philosophical cu‘ 
rents operating in Mexican intel 
lectual circles. But before either val 
ues or philosophical systems can ow 
erate, the basic task of integratinif 
the population into national lilt 
must be accomplished by means } 
an educational program, both in thilf 
traditional and in a more basil 
sense of the term. i 

Some aspects of Mexico’s attaq 
against the basic problem of cultut 
integration are discussed in tv 
UNESCO publications, Lloyd | 
Hughes, The Mexican Cultural M} 
sion Programme (Paris, 1950) anf 
New Horizons at Tzentzenhuaid 
(Paris, 1953). More traditional 
proaches to education are describit 
in George C. Booth, Mexico’s Scho! 
Made Society (Palo Alto: Stanford 


Mexico’s Government 


! 


We 
‘ 
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Jniversity, 1941), George I. San- 
hez, Mexico: A Revolution in Edu- 
ation (New York: Viking, 1936) 
nd The Development of Higher 
iducation in Mexico (New York, 
solumbia University, 1944), and 
seorge F. Kneller, The Education 
f the Mexican Nation (New York: 
jolumbia University, 1951). The 
nost recent study of Mexico’s school 
ystem, including later statistical 
lata, is Marjorie C. Johnson, Edu- 
ation in Mexico (Washington, 
).C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1956). 


jiterature and Art 


Clearly, the spirit and soul of a 
nan is not known by statistics alone, 
o perhaps the most satisfactory way 
o gain understanding of the Mexi- 
an people is through their litera- 
ure and art. In recent years, the 
leepest impression made upon lit- 
rate and sensitive Mexicans grew 
ut of the upheaval and then the 
ense of national achievement in- 
erent in the Revolution of 1910. 
Jndoubtedly the best known revolu- 
ionary novelist who reflected this 
mpression is Mariano Azuela, whose 
nasterpiece, Los de Abajo, appeared 
irst in 1915 and has been published 
n English as The Underdogs (New 
‘ork: Farrar and Rinehart, 1932), to- 
ether with his Mala Yerba, entitled 
n English Marcela. More recently, 
\zuela’s Las Moscas and Los Caci- 
ues appeared in English in Lesley 
3yrd Simpson’s translation, Two 
Vovels of Mexico: The Flies and the 
posses (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
ornia, 1957). Another revolutionary 
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novelist is Martin Luis Guzman, 
whose The Eagle and the Serpent 
(New York; Knopf, 1930) was trans- 
lated by Harriet de Onis but whose 
later and stronger novel La Sombra 
del Caudillo (Mexico: Cia. Gen. de 
Editiones, 1951) has not yet appeared 
in English. 

As revealing of the early revolu- 
tionary period as they are, it would 
be incorrect to leave the impression 
that such works are characteristic of 
today’s Mexico. This would be as 
misleading as the present Soviet line, 
for Azuela and Guzman are no more 
representative of modern Mexico 


More than 


from which 
companion 
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than, as Prime Minister Macmillan 
pointed out to Mr. Khrushchev re- 
cently, are Dickens or Jack London 
representative of social and _ eco- 
nomic conditions in Britain or the 
United States. Unfortunately, both 
the number and quality of later 
Mexican novels available in English 
has decreased markedly. Illustrative 
of more recent writing is José Re- 
vueltas, The Stone Knife (New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947), 
translated by H. R. Hays from El 

Luto Humano. 
Some slight indication of the great 
continued on page 28 
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Where Land Is Life 


continued from page 19 


As localismo begins to diminish 
with the spread of new ideas and 
technical knowledge to the rural 
areas, the Mexican Church is offered 
a larger opportunity to serve the 
people than ever before. According 
to National Council’s recent survey, 
“much of the work the Mexican 
Episcopal Church has been doing 
and much that it contemplates can 
provide these newly nationalized 
Mexicans with the training in tech- 
nical matters and the tools in mental 
and moral decision-making that can 
allow them to take their proper 
place in the Mexican nation.” 


They Come With Hope 


continued from page 21 


The Church of the Holy Family, 
La Sagrada Familia, in Mexico City, 
operates primary school classes for 
105 neighborhood children. The 
school building, like so many of the 
Church’s educational plants, is in 
need of complete renovation, and a 
full-time doctor or nurse is essential. 
Both Escuela Progreso and the kin- 
dergarten at La Sagrada Familia 
offer their buildings and facilities to 
the Government for the operation of 
free schools in the afternoon. 

A further step in the city Church’s 
program of orientation, and second 
only to the educational aspect, must 
be the organized daily activity of the 
parish. None of the congregations in 
Mexico City or the Federal District 
has more than a minimal program. 
Sunday services, organizations that 
meet once a month on Sunday, if 
that often, Church School in some, 
but not in others, are the usual 
schedule. The attendance of the 
congregations in Mexico City as 
compared to the total recorded mem- 
bership in each parish is discourag- 
inely low. 

‘There are two major reasons for 
this inactivity on the local level: 
lack of leadership, and geographical 
separation of church and congrega- 
tion. In one extreme case, the priest 
divides his time among four different 
churches. ‘The 569 members of the 
Church living in Mexico City live in 
almost every section of the capital, 
yet all three churches are situated in 
the northeastern part of the city. 

A more encouraging picture is pre- 


sented by Christ Church, an English 
speaking congregation in a residen 
tial area, and the cathedral church} 
San José de Gracia. Although thi 
latter is not conveniently situated for, 
most of its members, both maintain) 
a full schedule of services and activiy 
ties. Plans are being made for a mis} 
sion to be built on land purchase 
several years ago in Portales, a growy 
ing section of the city with mor# 
than a hundred Episcopal residents} 
The possibilities for an effective ang, 
erowing mission in this area are limi 
itless, and there is a chance that thi) 
Church may purchase land in Bald, 
buena, a depressed section unde ff 
going redevelopment. | 

A second-class program will no 
suit the needs of a people whose delj 
sire to improve their living anc) 
understanding on all levels is ever 
where evident. The opportuniti/ 
offered the city Church calls fold 
enormous development in the total 
program, a development based upor 
the training of clergy and lay leaden} 


a vigorous educational and _parislf 
church life. 


About Mexico 
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importance of art to the Mexicag 
scene, both ancient and modern, es 
ists in Miguel Covarrubias, India # 
Art of Mexico and Central Americt 
(New York: Knopf, 1957) and Mex 
ico South: The Isthmus of Teh 
antepec (New York: Knopf, 19461 
The modern period, dominated b# 
Diego Rivera, David Alfaro Sique# 
vos, and José Clemente Orozco +3 
considered in L. E. Schmeckebet 
Modern Mexican Art (Minneape 
lis: University of Minnesota, 1939) 
and Helen MacKinley, Modern Mex 
ican Painters (New York: Harper 


1941). 
Finally, some idea of Mexico} 
multifold popular artifacts anil 


handicrafts is offered in Patricia I: 
Ross, Made in Mexico: The Stor 
of a Country’s Arts and Crafts (New 
York: Knopf, 1952). 

3est of all, to learn to know th 
Mexicans, read some of these book 
and study a little Spanish; then 9} 
to Mexico itself, where you can real: 
all you want to know about th 
country in the most open book of aj 
—the friendly faces and the wari} 
hearts of the Mexican people. | 
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Deaconess Riebe Was 
Missionary to China 


One of the last missionaries to 
leave the Diocese of O-Hsiang (Han- 
<ow), two years after the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 

ina, Deaconess Elsie Wilhelmina 

iebe died late in March. She had 
ian the Church in China for 
hirty-six years in the land of Cathay 
rom January 6, 1915 to June 20, 
1951. 

Ichang, where she spent most of 
ler ministry, was the outpost of the 
china Mission of that part of the 
heng Kung Hui founded by the 
“piscopal Church. Ichang was at the 
1outh of the Yangtze Gorges, a 

int on the shipping lane of the 

angtze River, where cargo, by ne- 
ressity, needed to be transhipped. 
Vhen she first arrived, tea, opium, 
and silk from gorge junks were 
ransferred to middle river steamers 
‘or down river, and, in later years, 
7 river ship to powerful gorge 
steamers for the run up river. In this 
curbulent port she gave of her best 
through comparatively __ peaceful 
years and then three years of Japa- 
qese occupation until she was es- 
‘orted out to return home on the 
M.S.  Gripsholm. Returning to 
China in early 1946, she again took 

p her station in Ichang, serving 
nder the Rey. Nelson Liu. She saw 
he disintegration of the Nationalist 
Government give way to civil war, 
the ascendancy of the Communist 
Party, and the eventual establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
china. 
| Born on February 21, 1887 in 
Pingree, North Dakota, Elsie Riebe 
nas educated in the State Normal 
school, and after a three-year teach- 
ng career in North Dakota public 
ichools, attended the New York 
[raining School for Deaconesses. She 
ompleted her graduate work in May, 
912, and worked in the Diocese of 
Vestern Massachusetts and at the 
thurch of the Holy Communion in 
New York City. Two years later, she 
vas set apart as a deaconess in the 
hapel of Church Missions House in 
New York City by the Rt. Rev. 
\rthur S. Lloyd, President of the 
3oard of Missions. 

At the beginning of the next year 
Yeaconess Riebe arrived in China 

continued on page 31 
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1932 to 1944, when he was called to 
the Cathedral. 

With the encouragement of Bishop 
Saucedo, the Escuela Normal de Edu- 
cation Religiosa, or little St. Mar- 
garet’s, as it is known, opened its 
doors this year in Mexico City to 
ten girls—ten future women workers 
for the Church—who make up the 
first class of a school patterned after 
St. Margaret’s in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, the Church training center 
for women workers on the West 
Coast. 

Tona Hernandez, the new school’s 
director, is Director of Christian 
Education for the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Mexico. A graduate of Casa 
Hooker at Mexico City, Miss Her- 
nandez received her advanced train- 
ing at St. Margaret’s in California. 
She arrived there knowing almost no 
English but determined to learn all 
she could about training leaders and 
Church workers and carry it back 
with her to Mexico. Of the new 
Normal School of Religious Educa- 
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tion, Bishop Saucedo recently wrot) 
“This has been a wonderful thin) 
and we hope that it will be the b} 
ginning of a more effective prograi) 
for the future.” i 

That future will depend upon thi) 
development of strong leadershilj 
within the ranks of present cler 
and lay workers and among thi 
young people to whom _ thi 
Church looks for the leaders of t) 
morrow. q 

Finding the proper leadership is (2 
hard task when the numbers avai, 
able to the Mexican Church a 
limited. Basic to the program is tht) 
recruitment of layreaders amb 
women workers, and the extensici( 
of training in fundamental-educatici 
and group-work techniques for af 
clergy. Christian Education an p 


health services, especially child carn . 
are at the head of the list of pri 
gramming requirements, if thf 
the Mexican people. fl 

In supporting the work of thf 
the United States finds itself todalp 
If, with guidance and support fror , 
can be developed within the Mex 
can Church, the Mexican Govern? 
can be an advantage—to speed tk: 
formation of a strong, independerifi 


LJ 
Church is to minister to the needs oe 
Church in Mexico, the Church i= 
with a mission, but no missionarielig 
its northern neighbors, leadershit 
ment’s restrictions on foreign pries:¥z 
Mexican Episcopal Church. 


Layreader Training Course § 


RECOGNIZING the need for traineé® 
dedicated laymen, the Diocese cl® 
Michigan is pioneering a prograuilf 
for the recruiting and training clp 
lay readers. 

A comprehensive _ twelve-weesl 
course has been prepared and is our} 
lined in a diocesan manual. At tho 
end of the course the candidate ‘if 
examined by a staff member of thi} 
Diocesan Department of Christia a 
Education. Later, the lay reader mai) 
follow an advanced course of stud/ 
based upon the volumes of thi 
Church’s Teaching Series. 

Lay reader training is receivin 
serious attention in many ie il) 
and a national study commissio(} 


will report to General Conventiof 
in 1961 on the possibility of estak 
lishing national standards for th? 
qualification and training of la 
readers. 
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Deaconess Riebe 
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nd went to Hankow. Several years 
ater, because of an illness, she spent 
year at Kuling, a mountain resort 
n Kiangsi Province. It was shortly 
fter this that she went to Ichang 
‘or her long and effective ministry. 
here she gave much attention to 
everal important developments. 
The blue cross-stitch table linen, 
one by the women in their homes, 
as expanded under her care. She 
‘ook great pains in securing the old 
Chinese patterns that soon became 
he hallmark of the work under her 
upervision. Deaconess Riebe early 
aw the opportunity of Christian 
ervice through the hostel for chil- 
dren attending public schools in 
chang. 

Deaconess Riebe was a prototype 
of the missionaries who established 
the Church in China. 
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e@ Tue Very Rev. Matcotm DeP. 
fAyNARD, Dean of All Saints’ Cathe- 
ral, Milwaukee, was re-elected Su- 
derior General of the Guild of All 

Souls’ at the Guild’s annual meet- 

ing April 25. Lucten EpwarpD 

CHURNSIDE, veteran schoolmaster 

and principal of St. Mark’s School, 

Bluefields, Nicaragua, was ordained 

-o the Sacred Order of Deacons by 

the Rt. Rev. David E. Richards, 

Bishop of Central America, May 3. 


@ WILLIAM Frye, parishioner at St. 
Bartholomew's, White Plains, New 
York, has been appointed Director 
of the newly-formed Office of Infor- 
mation of the National Council of 
churches. Mr. Frye was formerly di- 
rector of information in the New 
York office of UNESCO. ae Ro 
REV. TimotHuy M. Makita, who suf- 
ered a stroke on February 19 which 
amas kept him in a hospital, sub- 
nitted his resignation as Bishop of 
Tokyo in the latter part of April. 
His resignation was reluctantly ac- 
‘epted, and on May 6 the Rt. Rev. 
KENNETH A. VIALL, Assistant Bishop 
»f Tokyo, became Bishop-in-Charge. 
Tokyo will hold a special synod 
June 11 to elect a new Bishop. 
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By JOHN M. GUNN 


hs recent months there have been 
two recordings of particular interest 
to the Episcopal communion: Music 
from the Washington Cathedral on 
the Vanguard label (VRS-1036), and 
Praise to the Lord on Columbia 
(ML 5334). The former has been is- 
sued in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of St. Alban’s School, 
the National Cathedral School for 
Boys in Washington, D.C. From the 
school are drawn the thirty boys 
who, with twenty men, make up the 
Cathedral Choir, of which Paul Cal- 
loway is the director. The music on 
this record covers four centuries of 
liturgical music: on Side | are pieces 
by Morley, Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, 
Palestrina, de Victoria, Schutz, and 
Bach, comprising a fair sampling of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century 
polyphonic music; Side 2 is given 
over to works of the past sixty or 
seventy years by Henry Davies, Peter 
Warlock, Leo Sowerby, Healy Wil- 
lan, Samuel Barber, Horatio Parker, 
and Ralph Vaughn Williams; and in 
addition there are three great hymns. 
I have some minor reservations 
about the tone quality produced by 
the boy sopranos of the Cathedral 
Choir, but only the greatest admira- 
tion for the men, and for the blend 
they achieve. The Washington Ca- 
thedral has its own odd acoustics, as 
anyone who has worshipped there 
can attest; the accoustics ad- 
mirably suited to polyphonic music, 
and very well handled in this re- 
cording, but they seem to dictate a 
sameness of tempo and dynamics 
which is disturbing if one listens to 
the recording at one sitting, as I did. 
All in all, one must consider this a 

blessing, but mixed. 
Praise To The Lord, recorded un- 
der the auspices of the Joint Com- 
continued on page 32 
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9 pieces of Sterling Silver 
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This set has a sterling cross and 
two candlesticks and the cruets 
are all sterling silver. ‘The chalice 
is 3” high and the case measures 
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partment for linens. Also made 
without the cross and candle- 
sticks as a 6 piece set, $125. 
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New Design U.S. 


FLAGS | 


church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 

on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
a for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
etc. All sizes available in 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 
Write today for free cata- 
logue and direct-factory 
price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, III. 
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spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke ‘ 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


Best Book 
Contest 1599 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. 


All types of manuscripts invited. For Contest 
rules and details of famous publishing plan, write 
for free Brochure FR 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 


Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
Munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


MID ee 


~ VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1959 4 


. COX SONS & VINING, Inc. | 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Music to Your Ears 


continued from page 31 


mission on Church Music, offers 
Hymns of the Church Year. ‘Two 
Choirs participate, that of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of New 
York, directed by Ray F. Brown, and 
of New York’s Church of the Ascen- 
sion, conducted by Vernon de ‘var. 
The hymns all come from The 
Hymnal, 1940, and one or more of 
the twenty-four here presented are 
appropriate for use with the Scrip- 
ture lessons for Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Lent, Passiontide, Easter- 
tide, Ascensiontide, Whitsuntide, All 
Saints, and Communion. In addition 
there are several general hymns. I 
cannot too highly praise the intent 
and composition of this recording, 
for I know it will serve a widespread 
need, but I wish that the choirs in- 
volved, both excellent groups, had 
sung their hymns with a little more 
lift. As matters stand, the singing is 
tuneful and straightforward, lacking 
only a measure of joy. 

Joy, or at least rousing old-fash- 
ioned choral singing of the kind 
made famous by a number of large 
English choral societies (“all drill 
and a yard wide,” a friend once com- 
mented) marks a new recording of 
William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast 
(EMI-Capitol G-7141), in which Sir 
Malcolm Sargent directs the Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society, the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic, and_ bass 
James Milligan. This is a major 
work of our time, I daresay, here 
presented in a_ highly satisfactory 
version. On the other side are two 
Handel pieces, a “Coronation An- 
them” and a chorus from the orato- 
rio “Solomon.” Here the forces em- 
ployed tend to overwhelm the mu- 
sic, and again this great composer 
seems to me to have been ill-served 
on phonograph records. 

On this two hundreth anniversary 


a 
$2.00 PER YEAR 3 YEARS $5.00 , 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Enter 
Renew 


been. a spate of recordings in cox 


year of Handel’s death there 


memoration. I have not called yor 
attention to them because all I hai: 
heard have fallen far short of t} 
ideal in performance. Not so, hoi 
ever, Columbia’s release of the H {, 
del Concerti, Opus 7, for One 
(M2L-261). Here is Handelwan if 
most powerful, and the executic| 
matches the music. The organist | 
E. Power Biggs, playing on the i} 
strument at Great Packington | 
Warwickshire, an organ with whiay 
Handel himself was thoroughly | 
miliar. Mr. Biggs is most ably sui 
ported by Sir Adrian Boult and ti[} 
London Philharmonic  Orchestuif 
This, the second release in Mi 
Biggs’ plan to record all sixteen — 
Handel’s organ concertos (the fir} 
was the six concertos of Opus 4, |) 
sued by Columbia some time ago )_ 
Columbia K2L—258) is a magnificeil 
achievement, far surpassing earlil 
recordings of these masterpiece 
Looking back over past columns, 
find a rave for a Biggs recording » 
practically every one. For this I car§ 
not apologize, for Mr. Biggs com 
municates his passion for the orga 
and for its literature both in his pes 
formance and in his choice of mat? 
rial, and not only to me, or Colum 
bia, a hard-headed business concer=f 
would not continue to supply tl 
record buyer with Biggs materialf 
More power to both. 


There is happily no rule requiring 


new releases, and so I shall end wil 
extravagant words of praise for elk 
Angel disc (Angel 35020) bearing 4) 
setting by Florent Schmitt of Psal® 
47. The participants are the Choral 
Elizabeth Brasseur, the Orchestre c(h 
la Societé des Concerts du Conserv1§} 
toire, and soprano Denise Duvall 
with Georges Tzipine as conductot} 
With the possible exception of Mme} 
Duval, who like so many French s? 
pranos sounds a mite thin to thee 
ears, the performers are all fine, bull 
the real glory is the piece itsel} 
Schmitt wrote it fifty-five years age 
and yet much of it sounds as fresh : 
yesterday. The point to bringing u@ 
the recording now is that I have beef 
informed that it is being withdraw¢ 
from the catalog, and so I urge tho: 
of you who feel you may be inte’ 
ested to hunt it out on your dealer 
shelves now, | 


| 


FORTH-June, 193 


In Honor of L00 Years in Japan 
The National Council Announces 
the Pubhcation on June 15 


esow PIONEER MISSIONARY IN JAPAN 
by Maria Minor 


IWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY 


» Rowe Trail- 


Make remittance payable to Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Park Avenue South « New York 10, N. Y. 


=e “Take Thou Authority 


- B. I Divinit Sch 1 
New Haven, Conn. 


 Bhethan etege to Execute the Office of a Deacon 
. Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


wae in the Church of God...” 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 

Philadelphia 

Episcopal Theological School 

Cambridge, Mass. 

i i 

. peroee snecwoo Seminary of the 
Austin, Texas during the coming weeks as bishops of our Church 


_ 
> 


HESE solemn words will be pronounced many times 


Tie Geadeal Theclogical Sous ; 
McatVack Clery Pate TKI ordain well over three hundred men to the first order of 


Nashotah House the ministry. 


Nashotah, Wis. 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary Ordination is the climax of three years of specialized 
Alexandria, Virginia nae 4 ; 
training by which our seminaries have prepared these men 
cae ee Theology of the University 


for the great responsibilities of their calling. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


| Seabury-Western Theological Seminary The training of church leadership 1s everyone's concern. 
Evanston, Ill. 


eabury Series 


MATERIALS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Commended by General Convention 
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ba 
Yr 


cx 
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CHANGES: 


Far more concrete help for teachers is provided 
in the manuals. There is specific information on 
planning class sessions. There is more material 
on teaching techniques. New insights into age- 
level characteristics have been added. Wider 
selections of resources, projects, and creative 
activities are provided, together with more help 
in putting them to use. The pupil’s books have 
been made an integral part of the courses. 


A better program for parents and other adults 
and new material for teacher training, combined 


Published by The Seabury Press 


THE SEABURY SERIES has changed considerably since the first 
courses were produced in 1955—not in its basic purpose, but in 
A the means for achieving that purpose. The results of continuing 

experimentation and testing, plus suggestions from clergy and 
(+) teachers who are using this curriculum, are reflected in every new 

and revised course. Thus, The Seabury Series today enables you 
to do a better job in Christian education, and proyides you with 
up-to-date material. 


with the greatly improved courses, provide for a 
dynamic, theologically sound program of Chris- 
tian education for the entire parish. 


Read the new edition of Preview for details 
about the new and revised courses for the com- 
ing church school year. (Single copies of Pre- 
view are available free, on request.) If you have 
not seen the most recently published courses, 
order a copy of each for examination. Copies 
not used may be returned to your bookstore for 
credit, 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


